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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ihead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
ture to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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M ANY friends of our Society are anxious to give financial aid for the 
continuance of our work, but must at the same time be thrifty. Only a few 
of our members can make substantial gifts without seriously endangering 
their financial security in their old age, and many others wishing to help 


have found our Annuity contracts to be the solution to their problem. 


Under our Annuity Contract Plan, an income is guaranteed the donor 
by a financially sound corportion, the work of which dates from the year 
1869. Such a gift will not be subject to market fluctuations, and money 
given while the donor lives can never be diverted to any other purpose. 
Money so given to the Society is permanently carried on its records as a 
gift under the name of the donor, and all investments of it are made and 


supervised by our three Trustees—leading bankers in Boston. 


While it is true that the commercial annuity companies may give a 
somewhat larger rate of interest, the money given them goes into a purely 
business concern. Money given to this Society ultimately serves the cause 


for which it stands. 


Members and friends interested in our Annuity Plan are invited, with- 
out obligation, to write for additional information and rates. Send us the 
date of your birth and the amount of money you might give, and we will 
gladly forward the information you may desire, with a specimen form of 


agreement showing all particulars. 


An Annuity gift to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is, indeed, an Invest- 


ment in Kindness. 


| E. H. H. 
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Ginger’s Counterpart 


W' bought Ginger many years ago 
from a pet shop on the way to 
the San Fernando Valley. She was three 
months old at the time and was the last of 
a litter to be sold. The other four were 
boy dogs. It didn’t take us long to decide 
on a name for her because she was so full 
of pep that she seemed to literally fly 
through the air. 

At that time the boys were in their 
early teens and although Ginger soon grew 
to love us all, I believe that Bill was her 
favorite. He used to rock her in the big 
chair and talk baby talk to her until I 
thought I was downright silly. She had 
a large dog basket to sleep in with her 
own pillow and blanket but very often 
I'd find her in Bill’s room in the morning. 


We often had fun teasing her. Some- 
times I'd pretend I was punishing Bill, 
and she would grab my arm in her mouth 
—but very lightly—and then later she 
would come up to me and wag all over 
and just seem to say, “Mother, I didn’t 
want to have to do that, but you know 
you mustn’t hurt Bill” Sometimes Gene 
would ring the front door bell and he’d 
have a blanket over his head when I'd let 
him in. Then he’d act like he was going 
to grapple with me but Ginger would get 
between us and carry on until I was afraid 


we'd disturb the neighbors. Finally she'd 
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Behind the Scenes 


By Edna Markham 


get his scent and of course that ended our 
little play. 

She dearly loved to play ball and also 
hide and seek. All the neighborhood 
children loved her because she could do 
so many tricks. At that time we didn’t 
have the leash law like we have to-day. 
I was never afraid to go anywhere at any 
time of the night or day when I had her 
with me. I think she would have pro- 
tected me with her life. It was amazing 


CHUM’S creator: Edna Markham 


how easily she would learn to do a trick. 
I taught her to walk on her hind legs by 
fastening a short string to the end of a 
stick and tying a small piece of meat to 
the end of a string. Then I’d hold the 
stick high enough so that she would have 
to stand on her hind legs to get near the 
meat. Then I'd move along slowly ahead 
of her. Soon I just used the stick to guide 
her and finally I didn’t have to use any- 
thing. I always rewarded her whenever 
she performed her trick and of course she 


always expected a reward. She loved to 
jump through a hoop or through the 
circle we’d make with our arms and if 
we'd say “Back”, she’d jump back. When 
we'd say “lie down and roll over,” she’d 
always obey, and if we'd say, “Bang!” 
she'd fall over and lie like she was dead 
until we'd say, “now you're all right.” 

My only dog now is my mythical* 
CHUM which, as nearly as I can I try to 
pattern after Ginger. 


*Asst. Ed. Note: Edna Markham’s 
CHUM & little mistress has been grac- 
ing the pages of the Young Reader’s 
section for almost three years. Be- 


cause of the significance of the story 
behind the story we saw fit to print 
the very delightful line drawing of 
CHUM and the very fitting verse that 
accompanies it on this page. 


Bob Ripley's “Believe It or Not’ column 
called Ginger the dog with the two hearts. 
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I clasped my arms around Buster’s neck and hoped he would lead me... 


Out the Storm 


USTER was a colt I'd found, nearly 
starved on the Nebraska prairie. His 
mother had been dead three days during 
which time the colt had been without 
food. Our neighbor, a cruel man, had 
willingly given me the gaunt, hollow eyed 
little waif and I’d carried him home across 
the pommel of my saddle. When I let 
him down from the horse he’d fallen to the 
ground where he lay panting. I soon had 
a quart of milk diluted with boiling water 
and sucking my finger he gulped down the 
first meal he'd had in seventy-two hours. 
Very soon the colt was drinking from a 
bucket, and nibbling at dry oatmeal. In 
a few days he was kicking his heels high 
and making a nuisance of himself by dart- 
ing into the house whenever he found a 
door open. 

By the time I was teaching my first 
school in 1900, Buster was three years old, 
riding and driving and doing many tricks. 
He could open almost any barn door or 
gate. He loved to drive in the cows. Just 
show him which cow was to be corralled 
and he was after her gently nudging her 
from the rear as he drove her where she 
was supposed to go. He knew my voice 


Buster certainly possessed “‘horse sense’’. 
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July, 


By Martha E. Lambert 


and always came running as far as he 
could hear me call. 

To save my money, I decided to board 
at home and drive the four miles back and 
forth to my rural school night and morn- 
ing. Buster, hitched to a two-wheel cart 
could skim across the prairie in nothing 
flat. 

In midwinter there came one of Ne- 
braska’s famous blizzards, which struck 
as blizzards often do from a clear sky. 
During the night a light powdery snow 
had fallen about two inches deep. Next 
morning the sun shone and it was almost 
like Indian summer. The melting snow 
stuck to Buster’s feet in balls until he 
could scarcely walk. 

Because of a flu epidemic, only two of 
my pupils, Bob and Sally Perkins, were at 
school that day. They lived only a short 
distance away from the school so they had 
gone home at noon for lunch. As I sat at 
my desk eating my lunch the sky suddenly 
became overcast and a frigid blast of wind 
hit the school house almost taking the 
door off its hinges. Knowing a storm was 
brewing and the children would not come 
back to school, I immediately prepared to 
start for home. Because of the blinding 
snow I had difficulty in finding Buster on 
a picket rope not far from the school 
house. Almost instantly the snow flakes 
turned to ice pellets that struck my face 
with the impact of a bullet. I couldn’t 
see two feet in front of me. I was 
frightened that I’d miss my horse and be 
lost on the prairie. I stopped in my tracks 
and began shouting, “Buster! Buster!”, in 
to the teeth of the howling gale. Buster 
heard me and whinnied. I found I was 
only a few feet from him. Because of the 
high wind and extreme cold I was unable 
to hitch the horse to the cart. I did man- 
age to mount him, however. The storm 
had now advanced to a solid white wall 
obliterating roads and fields. All familiar 
landmarks became deceiving monsters. 


Buster was soon kicking his heels high. 


Knowing I'd freeze to death before I could 
reach home, I decided to ride to the Per- 
kins’ home and spend the night there. I 
tried to guide the horse in the right di- 
rection, but confused by the storm I soon 
found I was completely lost. I couldn’t 
tell one direction from the other. 

When my hands became too numb to 
hold the reins, I lay down on Buster’s 
back, clasped my arms around his neck 
and buried my face in his mane. I fully 
expected to be frozen to death, but, my 
faithful pony would carry my body home. 

At mid-afternoon Mr. Perkins heard a 
horse whinny at the kitchen door. He 
found Buster pawing the snow with me 
clinging to his back nearly frozen and un- 
able to dismount. Mr. Perkins carried me 
inside nearly unconscious. They thawed 
my frosted feet and hands with snow and 
cared for me through the night. 

No one will ever know what “horse 
sense” prompted Buster to go to the kit- 
chen door and whinney, instead of carry- 
ing me on home where I'd surely have 
frozen to death during the four mile 
ride home. 
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One spring morning she appeared at my screen door with my... 


Gift Cat 


By Margaret 


HIS is Pepper, my pet cat, that was 
given to me by his mother. The 
mother, a beautiful, long-haired animal, 
was evidently a family pet at one time, 
but had become wild, fearful, and shy. 
She made her home among the tall weeds 
in a neighbor's yard. During the winter, 
I used to put food for her outside my back 
door, but no amount of coaxing would get 
her to venture inside the house. 

In the spring, I missed her for a few 
days. Then one morning, there she was 
at the screen door with a tiny kitten, whose 
2yes were scarcely opened. For the first time 
she came inside, carrying her baby up the 
two steps into the kitchen, where I hur- 
ried to set a saucer of warm milk. It was 
a pleasure to watch that wild, shy mother 
gently teach her kitten how to lap up the 
milk. Then she nursed him for a few 
minutes, washed him all over, and walked 
to the door, leaving the kitten behind. She 
brushed up against my skirt, looking up 
to me as if to say, “This one is for you. 
Take good care of my baby.” It was her 
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L. Hoperaft 


way, I believe, of thanking me for feeding 
her through the long, cold winter months, 
giving me her prettiest baby for adoption. 


For over a week the mother cat came to 
the house two or three times a day, ate the 
meals I put out for her, nursed her baby, 
played with it for awhile, then went back 
to the weeds to her four other little kittens. 
Once, she brought another of her babies, 
watched contentedly while the two kittens 
played together for half an hour or so, 
then went off, taking the second kitten 
with her. When Pepper—my grandsons 
gave him that name because he was so full 
of pep—started to follow, she pushed him 
back through the door with a little slap 
that told him plainly he was to stay here 
—this was his home now. 


The mother cat disappeared shortly af- 
terwards, but Pepper is still with me, 
grown big and sleek. When he is es- 
pecially happy, he doesn’t purr, but wags 
his tail like a dog, a lovable, and much 


loved pet, my gift cat. 


Is mice on 
the Moon? 


By J. A. Martin 


a fanciers have long been aware 
that there is nothing so completely, 
unpredictably independent as a cat, but it 
toox the Los Angeles City Attorney to put 
it on record. In a decision given by him, 
it was stated that cats are free to fight at 
will, cannot be accused of trespassing and 
are exempt from the leash and curfew 
laws. In short, they are special creatures 
and as such are exempt from the laws 
regulating humans. 

It all started when an irate Los Angele- 
no, determined to put a halt to the night 
life of the neighborhood pussycats, ap- 
plied to the Animal Regulation Commis- 
sion for a permit to trap cats. Accom- 
panying his application were the master 
plans of a “Bring ‘em Back Alive Pussy- 
Catching Box” designed to entrap and hold 
the prey without harm being done to the 
cat. 

The request caught the Commission by 
surprise. Although accustomed to the 
unique in their dealings with the animal 
kingdom, they didn’t quite know how to 
cope with a cat trapper and appealed to 
higher authority. 

After due deliberation the attorney 
voiced an opinion that since the actions 
of cats are almost unpredictable they 
should be above the law enacted to govern 
the more stoic humans and most certain- 
ly are not subject to trapping. 

As is always the case, the cat kingdom 
again triumphed. And why not? Cats 
merely tolerate humans. They go where 
they want, live where they want, do what 
they want and account to no one. While 
occasionally they may pause to purr a con- 
descending acknowledgement that there is 
room on earth for both cats and man, 
never a word has been said about cat trap- 
ping. 

Whoever reaches the moon first and 
perhaps confirms the green cheese theory 
will probably discover that if true it is 
probably due to the lack of mice. This is 
understandable for any cat lover will tell 
you that cats are out of this world. 
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“And there remained not anything green.” ... Bk. of Exodus 


By Audrey Frank 


ROM the earliest Assyrian, Egyptian 
and Chinese chronicles we know that 
terrible famines resulted from the plagues 
of locusts that repeatedly devastated parts 
of Africa and Asia. 


In 1797, grasshoppers ruined crops in 
New England; in 1818 they destroyed 
them in the Red River Valley of Minne- 
sota; in 1848 the Mormon settlers in Utah 
were saved from starvation by flocks of 
gulls that consumed hordes of grasshop- 
pers devouring their crops. 


The most spectacular outbreaks in this 
country occurred during the 1870's when 
tremendous swarms of locusts migrated 
into the Great Plains and southward to 
Texas. They left the prairies utterly bar- 
ren, with only holes in the ground where 
wheat or range grass had been. One 
swarm, about 100 miles wide and 300 
miles long, was so high and dense that it 
obscured the sun and darkened the land. 


Have you ever seen a cricket up close? 
While a cricket has four wings, he never 
uses them to fly, but keeps them folded 
tight against his body. When he decides 
to move to a different spot, he merely 
pushes against his powerful hind legs and 
off he sails through the air. This ability 
for high jumping isn’t the only thing that 
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makes the cricket such an interesting sub- 
ject, though. 

Wouldn’t you feel silly if your ears were 
on your legs instead of your head? While 
we would look really odd, crickets are built 
just that way. Halfway down their leg 
is a small whitish object. Scientists who 
have studied crickets claim that this is how 
the little insect hears. 

There are several species of crickets in 
the United States. The brown or black 
field cricket comes out as it begins to get 
dark. That is when you will find him 
feeding upon the grass and other plants. 
While some people find his constant chirp- 
ing annoying, others enjoy his cheerful 
“song”. Many people in China have 
crickets as pets and enjoy their musical 
sound all through the year. 

Another member of the cricket family, 
the tree cricket, is quite tiny and a pale 
green in color. This fellow is a true vege- 
tarian, eating only plants and the leaves of 
trees. Like all crickets, they have strong 
biting jaws with which to chew their food. 
Most gardeners find this particular cricket 
very annoying. Given the chance, tree 
crickets will devour practically anything 
you might grow in your garden. 

Last, but by no means least, we come 
to the mole cricket. This odd looking 


creature is the menace of the cricket fam- 
ily. While most crickets grow to about 
an inch in length, Mr. Mole reaches a size 
of about two inches. Rarely found above 
ground these crickets burrow beneath the 
surface of the soil in search of dinner. 
They will eat practically anything they can 
grab with their short thick front claws. 
The mole cricket is a very greedy fellow 
and is always hungry. Some of his fav- 
orite foods are earthworms, the young of 
other insects and the roots of plants. If 
ever you see ridges in the soil by your 
flower beds, you can be sure the mole 
cricket has been there. He leaves a little 
mound of dirt behind him that resembles 
a tiny mole hill. 

As a rule, only the males “sing” or make 
sounds. Most short-horned kinds rasp 
their legs against the front wings, but 
some make a clattering noise by vibrating 
their wings. Long-horned grasshoppers 
rub their front wings together. 

As boys, we believed that a grasshopper 
chewed tobacco and that this “spit”— 
really a digestive juice—would cure warts. 
For boils, our grandmothers applied poul- 
tices made of grasshoppers’ hind legs and 
this old remedy, believe it or not, has 


proven valuable. Katy-did! Katy-did! 
Katy-did! 
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Tassie keeps strict tabs on Quaker Baby. 


By Ruth Herrick Meyers 


VERYONE loves Tassie and Tassie loves everyone . . . but 
especially Quaker Baby, the cat. The tenderness and solici- 
tude she displays for Quaker Baby, who can perfectly well 
take care of himself—indeed, would rather do so—is a touch- 
ing thing. She considers him her special responsibility and keeps 
a strict tab on him at all times. This takes some doing, as his 
vertical range outdistances hers and she is constantly frustrated 
at finding him on the cabana roof or in the depression at the 
top of the secretary desk where he sometimes sleeps at night. As 
an outpost for a cat this hideaway is ideal. The family fre- 
quently overlooks him at bedtime—or would if Tassie didn’t 
sit herself down in front of the desk and look up until she gives 
him away. But he can peer through either of the portholes to 
see what gives, or crouch down until there is nothing at all up 
there but a shadowy line of white fur, or even wind his grey 
tail comfortably around the carved mahogany pineapple at 
the center front. This performance with his tail absolutely 
dazzles Tassie, who sits and looks up at it in great concentration. 
Her own little bob of a tail is reminiscent of nothing but a full 
time windmill. 

When she finds Quaker Baby asleep in the doll’s bassinette, 
she steps inside with her front paws and licks his face all over. 
Thoroughly. The fact that he submits to this indignity at all, 
even with his grey ears laid back flat on his head, seems a real 
triumph for Tassie’s side. Love conquers all, Tassie seems to 
say as she backs out and watches Quaker Baby repair the damage 
done to his meticulously kept fur cheeks and white whiskers. 

During a sudden heavy snowstorm last winter Tassie, as yet 
unused to snow, missed her cat and became real frantic. She ran 
around to all the windows, peering out into the strange white 
storm. She barked at the door, demanding out. She tore down 
the path to the woods and “called the cat” with vigor and des- 
peration, yowling like a coyote. To our surprise, the cat ap- 
peared, leaping toward her through the snow. He was having 
a lovely time. Tassie, in amazement, watched Quaker Baby 
plunge into a snow bank and come up with a puff of snow in 
his paws, tossing it as if he were making a snowball. It gave 
Tassie an idea! She delved down—and brought up a bone 


she had buried days ago. 
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That evening, in the same storm, we heard meows out on 
the porch. It was a pathetic little-mother-to-be tabby, so near 
her time that her stomach dragged on the kitchen floor. She 
was ice-cold. Chunks of snow were matted into her wet fur, 
blobs of ice were stuck between her claws and in her ears. 
The family went into action, dried her with warm towels, gave 
her some of the cat's food to eat—she ate it so frantically that 
we were afraid she would choke. She drained a bow! of warm 
milk, then licked the bow! neatly all around. Sitting down in 
front of the blazing fire, she started to purr and wash her face 
properly. She purred and purred. She graciously allowed Tas- 
sie to get in a lick now and then. Not afraid of a dog, we con- 
cluded that she must be someone’s pet cat who had wandered 
out and become lost in the blinding snow. Or had someone 
thrown her out? Would anyone be that cruel? 

Quaker Baby was not among those present. He had not been 
pleased to have another cat, even in her delicate condition, 
come into the house. We felt that the poor thing had suffered 
enough, and was about to suffer more without adding to her 
distress on account of King Quaker Baby, aloof and disdainful. 
But Tassie was right in there pitching, approving the box and 
warm blanket we fixed for the prospective mother alongside the 
heater in the furnace room. We left a night light on for her. 
We checked her at midnight, again at three a.m. All was quiet. 
She was sleeping soundly. 

But when the children ran down before breakfast they found 
four kittens nuzzling Tabby, beautiful kittens, grey, white, tiger- 
striped. Meanwhile, we are enjoying the kittens—all except 
Quaker Baby. He arches his back, swells out his tail and steps 
haughtily around on his claws like a toe-dancer whenever any 
of the refugee family comes near HIM. And spits too. 

But Tassie loves them all so much! Togetherness is her motto. 
She washes the kittens endlessly. She licks them so vigorously 
that she rolls them over and over. We must watch her or she 
will roll them over until she gets them under the bed pushed 
up against the far wall. 

What, we wonder, will Tassie be like if she ever has puppies? 


Tassie 


‘called’ Quaker Baby, like a coyote yowling. 
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By Arthur Nettleton 


jsp royalty’s interest in the canine world is forcibly ex- 
pressed by the introduction of dogs into the royal house- 
hold. Indeed, to Queen Elizabeth and her family, no home 
is quite complete without such a four-footed companion. 

As a child, Her Majesty was taught to love dumb creatures; 
and dogs have always received a good share of her affections. 
She and Princesss Margaret still recall the many happy hours 
they spent with “Dookie” and “Jane”, two Welsh Corgis privi- 
_ leged to live at No. 145 Piccadilly, London, where the Queen 
and her sister spent some of the happiest days of their childhood. 

“Dookie” was named after their father, then Duke of York, 
with whom he was also a firm favourite. These two dogs were 
frequent companions of the Queen at the time, and one of them 
often accompanied her when she was taken for a walk in nearby 
St. James’ Park. 

Today, three dogs have access to the private royal apartments 
at Buckingham Palace—"Sugar,” “Honey,” and “Tony.” “Sugar,” 
another Welsh Corgi, is a favoured four-footed playmate of 
Princes Charles and Andrew and Princess Anne. 

The Princess in particular, delights to frolic with her frisky 
little friend on the grounds of the palace. They have appeared 
together in many of the shots taken by the Duke of Edinburgh 
with his home movie camera. 


“Sugar” is an offspring of “Sue,” who replaced “Jane,” some 
years ago when she was run over and killed in Windsor Park. 
“Tony” is a Sealyham, and his high status among the royal pets 
has earned for him the rare privilege of going with the Royal 
Family on holiday to Sandringham and Balmoral on several 
occasions. 


“Honey” a further member of the Corgi clan has also some- 
times been allowed to join the royal holiday party. Other 
doggy pets of British royalty in fairly recent years have included 
“Crackers” and “Carol,” both Corgis. 

“Carol,” born on Christmas Eve, was given that name by 
Princess Margaret to denote the Yuletide associations of the 
event; but the favourite dog of Her Royal Highness today is 
“Johnny,” a Sealyham. In this matter, she follows in the foot- 
steps of her grandfather, the late King George V, who had 
several dogs of this breed at Sandringham. 

The late King George VI was an admirer of 
Tibetian Lion dogs, and one of these “animated 
dish-mops” (as His Majesty once referred to 
them) awaited him whenever he went to Wind- 
sor Castle. He jokingly named the animal 
“Choo-Choo,” because (he said) it 
made a noise like a train—and the 
name stuck. 

During World War II, “Choo- 
Choo” was evacuated to a military 
hospital, and many patients recover- 
ing from war wounds had the experi- 
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ence of playing with a pet which had amused royalty. 

At Royal Lodge in Windsor Park, where Queen Elizabeth 
spends quiet weekends after the onus of public appearances and 
attention to State affairs, Yellow Labradors have long held 
sway as the chief canine occupants. If you were to mention 
“Scrummy,” “Sniffy,” or “Mimsey” to Her Majesty, she would 
at once recall happy times spent at Royal Lodge with dogs 
bearing these names. 

The Queen and her family enjoy the complete confidence of 
their four-footed household pets, and the dog world owes much 
to the direct interest of British Royalty. 

The popularity of the Welsh Corgi in Britain is attributable in 
no small measure to the Queen Mother. She adopted the breed 
before it was widely known, and royal interest helped to popular- 
1ze It. 

This type of dog from the mountains of Wales was found 
to be a very suitable pet for the royal family—lively, affec- 
tionate, easy to train, and not too large for the intimate family 
circle. 

Cairn Terriers were put into greater public favour by similar 
royal interest some years ago. The breed was much liked by 
the late King George V, and his pet Cairn, “Bob” was his in- 
separable companion. It was the first royal canine pet to be 
taken on vacation by the King when he went to Balmoral. 

Later, King George acquired a Sealyham terrier, and this too, 
went on royal trips. Several royal dogs from his reign are buried 
in a little cemetery at Sandringham and each grave is marked 
with a tiny headstone. 

Inscriptions on these stones refer to “Snip,” “Jack,” “Heather,” 
and “Happy.” “Jack” is described as having been a faithful 
and constant companion; and he achieved a record among 
royalty’s terriers by living for fourteen years. 

It is entertaining to trace the story of British royal dogs further 
back. Since the days when Richard II owned a faithful grey- 
hound, “Mathe,” successive British monarchs have been noted 
for their love of dogs. 

Henry VIII was a great dog lover. It is recorded that the dogs 
of his court wore crimson leather collars studded with pearls. 

The Stuart sovereigns carried on the same tradition; and in 
more recent times, Queen Victoria did her utmost to encourage 
pedigree breeding. In the reign of Kink Edward VII about 
120 gun dogs were kept at Sandringham. 

Today, the old royal tradition of concern for the well-being 
of the canine community is being fully maintained. 
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Leaving the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. after the first meeting. 


(Lett to right, seated in foreground) 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Sir Arthur Willert, 
John Hall, Thomas E. Becker. Seated 
across the table are (left to right) 
Margaret J. Kearns, Mrs. W. Long- 
man, Sir Charles Woolley, Mrs. M. 
E. Tait. Standing (left to right) 
Rutherford T. Phillips, Carlton E. 
Buttrick, Jo V. Morgan, Jr., William 


A. Swallow. 


HE FIRST meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the new International Society for the Protection 

of Animals took place May 12-14 in Boston, Massachu- 

setts. In attendance were five delegates from England 
and six from the United States. 


Incorporated in the District of Columbia last Novem- 
ber, the new Society's first members are the Royal S. P. 
C. A., London, England, and The American Humane 
Association, Denver, Colorado. It is contemplated that 
other humane organizations here and abroad may wish 
to join in this endeavor to broaden the scope of animal 
protection on an international basis. 


The purposes of this Society are: 


To promote effective means for the prevention 
of cruelty and the relief of suffering to animals 
throughout the world. 


To maintain effective liaison between, and to 
seek cooperation with, localized organizations 
having similar objectives. 


To provide facilities for affiliation of all ap- 
proved animal welfare societies and individuals 
interested in animal welfare. 


To organize international and regional con- 
ferences. 


To seek recognition and representation on 
suitable international bodies. 


To study international and national legisla- 
tion relating to animal welfare and to promote 
international efforts for the protection of animals. 
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Admiring the plaque of Dr. Francis 
H. Rowley at the headquarters of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. are Dr. 
Eric H. Hansen and the English del- 
egation — Mrs. W. Longman, Mrs. 
M,. E. Tait, Sir Charles Woolley, Sir 
Arthur Willert and John Hall. 


To provide means whereby members can be in- 
formed concerning the international aspects of 
animal welfare, including humane education. 


To do any and all lawful acts and things which 
may be necessary, useful, suitable or proper for 
the protection of animals. 


At the Board Meeting many world-wide problems were 
discussed that could well be beyond the scope of any 
local society, or, indeed, any state or national organi- 
zation. Such problems would command the active in- 
terest of the International Society and their solving 
would in turn benefit the entire humane movement. 


Officers elected were Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President; 
Basil P. Howell, MBE, First Vice-President; Rutherford 
T. Phillips, Secretary; Carlton E. Buttrick, Treasurer. 
Directors are Thomas T. Becker, Carlton E. Buttrick, 
Charles W. Friedrichs, Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Basil P. 
Howell, MBE, Lt-Col. J. Lockwood, CBE, JP, TD, Mrs. 
W. Longman, Jo V. Morgan, Jr., Rutherford T. Phillips, 
R. F. Rattray, MA, PhD, William A. Swallow, Mrs. M. 
E. Tait, MA, Sir Arthur Willert, KBE, Sir Charles 
Woolley, GBE, KCMG, CMG, MC. 


Members of this new organization may be either in- 
dividuals or animal welfare or humane education soci- 
eties to be duly elected by the Board of Directors. 


Anyone interested in joining may receive further in- 
formation by writing to William A. Swallow, Chairman, 
Membership Committee, International S. P. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Directors view one of the Angell Memorial Hospital Wards. 
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Life with Mr. Nick Nock 


Introducing Mr. Nick Nock. 

S I came out of church last Sunday, a 
A neighbor came to me, knowing that 
I am a great animal lover, having already 
reared a seagull, a heron and a young 
hare, he offered me a little pig born only 
four hours previously. I accepted will- 
ingly and set out with a small cardboard 
box filled with hay. 

I carried home my little pet with much 
trepidation, wondering how I could feed 
him. 

I found a wooden box with a hinged 
lid and holes at the sides to assist lifting; 
this was his carry-cot and proved most 
satisfactory. 

For the first week he slept beside the 
cooker and I got up at four-hourly inter- 
vals to feed him and very soon he was 
wide awake and shouting for his bottle the 
moment I lifted the latch of the kitchen 
door. The funny grunting noise he made 
earned him the name of Mr. Nick Nock. 

He soon found the holes in the side of 
the box and his lovely pink satin snout 
would poke out and I could pop the nipple 
of his bottle into his mouth. 

At the end of a week he was very hardy 
and delighted in being taken out of the 
box and allowed to run about. I wasted 
more time than I like to admit watching 
his antics and admiring his lovely pink 
satin as he tripped around like the most 
petite ballet dancer, going one better than 
a prima ballerina because he was always 
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By A. C. Roche 


on his points. 

After two weeks he was so hardy I felt 
he ought to eat out of a dish and, purely 
by accident, the problem was solved for 
me. While making ginger bread one day, 
the lid of the syrup can fell on to the floor, 
and before I had time to pick it up, Mr. 
Nick Nock was chasing it around sucking 
furiously, so I made up a dish of bread and 
milk and laced it with syrup. . From that 
day on bottles were only for a late night 
final. 


Whenever he heard my voice he came 
to me, regardless of which part of the 
house I was in. Imagine the surprise a 
visitor from London had when one day at 
dinner time the sound of those tiny feet, 
trotting at a very fast pace, came nearer 
and nearer, and Mr. Nick Nock made a 
perfect ballet entrance, but he hadn't 
reckoned on a freshly polished floor, and 
he slipped and fell flat on his snout. 


Of course, all too sooon he became 
rather a trial, especially when he discov- 
ered the trick of spinning a bucket round 
and round with his nose and then finally 
tipping it over. This method did not 
work quite to plan when I left a bucket in 
the yard with about two quarts of skim 
milk in it. When I came back to the 
yard to collect the bucket, it seemed re- 
markably heavy and there was Mr. Nick 
Nock standing in the bottom drinking all 
around him. 

Two of my cats always lie at the cooker 
in the morning and Mr. Nick Nock used to 
race in and push his way in between them 
and all three slept. At first his fussy in- 
trusion met with a sharp reprimand and 
very quickly he found that as he rounded 
the kitchen door, if he tucked his snout 
well down and became practically jet- 
propelled, he saved himself a lot of 
scratches. 

As time went on, he outgrew his box 
and he set up house in the back kitchen in 
an old barrel turned on its side and filled 
with straw. When I went to let him out 


in the morning there was only a mound of 
straw to be seen which very quickly erupted 
and out he trotted. 

When I took the tea to the hayfields, 
he always accompanied either myself or 
the housekeeper. This had its disadvan- 
tages because, unless he was found and 
put to bed, he followed when she cycled 
home at night and many a time she had 
to come back with him. Then came the 
time when he became too aggressive and 
nibbled our skirts and chewed our boots. 
Such actions nearly caused his untimely 
end. 

The day came when I had to resign my- 
self to the fact that he must go to a sty. 
Luckily, a neighbor also had two pigs al- 
most the same age. He agreed to sell 
them to me and all three lived in their 
two-roomed flat with all the modern con- 
veniences and they must be contented be- 
cause they are thriving very well. I sneak 
out now and again with a tid-bit, and as 
Mr. Nick Nock munches it I scratch his 
back and talk to him, and I am willing to 
swear he answers me by a sort of Morse 
Code swing of his tail, if only I could de- 
cipher it. 


Sharing the warmth. 
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Book Review 


The New Way of the Wilderness, by 
Calvin Rutstrum, Illus: Les Kouba, 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 276 
Pgs. 1958, $4.50 


HE lure of the wilderness tugs at the 

- heartstrings of us all at one time or 
another. How often, harassed on all sides 
by the presssures of business or the monot- 
ony of the daily routines, we have longed 
for the peace and solitude of a spruce- 
rimmed lake or other remote area. An- 
nually millions do escape, seeking soul re- 
freshment and rejuvenation. More would 
follow if they felt a wilderness adventure 
did not include privation and discomfort. 
This book should help dispel those con- 


cerns. 


Mr. Rutstrum’s book deals largely with 
remote wilderness camping but includes a 
section on auto camping. There are quiet 
places less than a day’s drive from most 
American cities. Why not take advan- 
tage of them? Peace may be found as you 
gaze into a dying evening campfire and 
let your thoughts drift where they may. 


Yoy may hear the hoot of an owl or 
the drowsy chirp of a bird, its sleep dis- 
turbed. Chipmunks and jays may visit 
your camp seeking crumbs. If your camp 
is near a spring or lake, a wide variety of 
wildlife will be observed if you are patient. 


A few weeks or weekends spent in the 
out-of-doors has great rewards. You will 
be refreshed in spirit and body from a 


wilderness sojourn. 


The suggestions offered by Mr. Rut- 
strom regarding food are particularly valu- 
able. A common error of people planning 
a camping trip, particularly when travel- 
ing by auto, is to carry too much with 
them. Remember that stores along the 
way can supply your food requirements. 
Another caution mentioned by the author 
regards equipment. He advocates taking 
only those things that will be used every 
day and would not cause hardship by their 
absence. It is not necessary to load the 
car down with superfluous gadgets. 


The entire family should relish the 
thought of a camping trip. Planning it 
is half the fun. The New Way of the 
Wilderness will be an asset both before 
and during the camping trip. —D.A.R. 
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By John C. 


EVERAL years ago while attending a 
4-H Club meeting in New England 
I listened with great interest as a young 
boy 16 years old told us of the benefit he 
had received as a 4-H Club member. His 
words were inspiring. 
His club work had taught him many 
things about patience and tolerance and 
kindness. 


He told how he had carefully raised his 
livestock and how he had spent hours with 
them every day. 


When he finished his 10 minute talk 


Re 


Hands 


Macfarlane 


his mother took his arm and together they 
left the platform. 

The State Club Leader was sitting next 
to me and I remarked about the great sin- 
cerity of the boy... I shall never forget 
the leaders’ remarks, he said, “He is a 
fine 4-H boy and deserves even greater 
praise, John, because you see he has been 
blind since he was a little boy.” 

I sometimes have trouble with older 
folks when I suggest that they be more 
gentle with their livestock, yet here was 
a boy who understood and whose love for 
his animals couldn’t be questioned. 


Mistress: ‘Speak, Fido, speak!’’ — Fido: ““What'll | say?” 
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the Side the 


By C. Arthur Hochmuth 


Y the side of the road, she waited pa- 
tiently throughout the night for 
them to come back for her. 

It was rather difficult for the little brown 
dog to understand just why the ones she 
had always loved and trusted should put 
her out of the car by a lonely farm-house 
and then speed away in the darkness. Cer- 
tainly, it was entirely beyond her percep- 
tion to comprehend the workings of the 
so-called superior, intelligent human mind. 
Mother Nature had instilled within her 
only the gentle instinct of being true and 
faithful. She was terribly bewildered by 
it all. 

Morning came, finally, after the long, 
long night; and Joe, as he went out to 
milk the cows, saw her by the gate. She 
lay, with her nose between her paws, look- 
ing down the road in the direction they 
had gone. Dolores managed to coax her 
into the yard and gave her a bowl of warm 
milk. She drank a little of it and then 
went back to her place by the side of the 
road. They might come back and she 
wanted to be there to greet them. 

Day by day she watched and waited. 
When one of the few cars that used the 
road approached, her little heart would 
quicken its beat in hopeful anticipation, 
only to slow down again in dull disap- 
pointment as it sped by her. At nightfall, 
she would eat a little and creep, forlorn 
and discouraged, into the bed Dolores had 
fixed for her. At daybreak, after a night 
of fitful sleep, she would again take up 
her watch in eager anticipation. When 
they really did come, she would wag her 


tail and jump up into the car and even kiss 
them to show them how happy she was to 
see them again. 

Dolores called her Mitzi, but to that 
name she would never respond. It wasn’t 
her name and only she, alone, knew what 
it was, that is, except the—but who are 
we to apply an evil title to those who had 
abandoned her. She wouldn’t have, and 
probably wouldn't like anyone else to 
speak ill of them, because she still loves 
and has faith in them. 


A couple of months after Joe and Do- 
lores had befriended her, she gave birth 
to five little puppies. They were not at 
all strong or healthy and while she did her 
best to nurse and care for them, she lost 
them, one by one. When the last was 
gone, she returned to her place to gaze 
steadfastly down the road where the lights 
of the car had vanished into the night, 
seemingly ages ago. 

Time passed, and she became gaunter 
and thinner. Her inquiring eyes grew 
bigger and softer and sadder. Patiently 
she waited, wondering, dazed, a broken- 
hearted little brown dog. But she couldn’t, 
she mustn't give up. They might come 
any day now. 

But that day never came. 


One evening, a dreary, dismal evening, 
1s dusk fell, she did not come in to her little 
bed in the kitchen. Joe and Dolores went 
out to the gate and there they found her, 
cold and lifeless, her long, unrewarded 
vigil on God's green earth ended, by the 
side of the road. 


e Nature study centered 


Co-educational: ages eleven to sixteen 


¢ Outdoor recreation & Water sports® Qualified instructors 
Gain a “REVERENCE for LIFE” 


For further information concerning this Nature Camp write: 


The American Humane Education Society 


e Variety of outdoor activities 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts | 
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HELP YOURSELF 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 


Are You Right? 


Aid us in our efforts to make 
sure we are ! 


HE American Humane Education 

Society serves its members and 
friends in myriad ways. Some of those 
activities have been mentioned from time 
to time in the pages of our magazines. 


One daily service is responding to 
written and telephone requests from 
people urgently seeking information and 
help regarding animals of all kinds. We 
try to provide the best answers possible 
and render as much assistance as we can. 


New and excellent materials are con- 
stantly being published. More valuable 
information is being made available. That 
we may serve those who request our ser- 
vices we need to acquire more of these 
newly available reference materials. Our 
present collection is becoming worn out; 
even our literature on pets needs supple- 
menting. 


Help is urgently needed now that we 
may make the necessary additions to one of 
our most basic and necessary working tools 
—our library. 


Your contribution should be made to 
The American Humane Education Soci- 
etys REFERENCE FUND— it will be 
appreciated over and over again. We 
need YOUR help so we may in turn better 
help and serve YOU and all other mem- 
bers and friends. 
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She was born on 


Windy 


By Fairlie Brown Michelson 


one of those fall days in Chicago—hence her name .. . 


IKE other stray cats that were born in 

the street, Windy learned early that 
life was one long struggle for survival. 
She lost that struggle when she was but 
eigtheen months old. She never grew 
strong enough to resist disease, but her 
short life was filled to the brim with ad- 
venture and fun. And it is of this, I want 
to tell you. 

When Windy was two months old, she 
was taken in by a sympathetic young wo- 
man who already owned five cats. Unable 
to keep Windy, this woman brought her to 
work to try to place her. The young wo- 
man happened to work in a_ psychiatry 
ward at a large hospital, and Windy soon 
made both staff and patients her family. 

My first impression of Windy was— 
she’s the funniest cat I’ve ever seen—a 
ball of white fur with black polka dots 
and a ridiculous black moustache. Even 
as a kitten, her hip bones stood up so high 
she looked sway back, and she was al- 
ways tumbling around like a windy clown 
—our pet name for her. 

And she tumbled in her clumsy kitten- 
ish way right into our hearts. A young 
girl, suspicious and frightened of people, 
found a friend in Windy. Tensions among 
patients were oftened eased by her comical 
antics. Many of our staff, stopping for a 
moment to pet and play with her, went 
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Black polka dots and a ridiculous moustache. 


away refreshed. 

A time came, however, when we were 
informed by the hospital authorities, it was 
against health laws to have a pet in the 
hospital. When no home could be found 
for Windy I took her, but with certain 
misgivings. Two other cats share our 
home, and they are quite definite in their 
feelings toward other animals. Windy 
won them over to grudging acceptance 
only because her determined friendliness 
was more determined than their determin- 
ed rejection. 

We knew Windy had won when they 
gave her a bath. This became a fre- 
quent occurence (for Windy I must con- 
fess, never learned to be a meticulous 
bather ); but she always enjoyed the baths 
they gave her. 

As we grew to know Windy better, we 
decided that she was one of the funniest 
most endearing, but uncatlike cats we'd 
ever seen. 

Her actions, like her looks, were laugh- 
able. She always seemed to be skidding to a 
stop to avoid hitting something, tumbling 
over our feet, falling off or clinging to the 
the shelf tops she misjudged. 

But she always was so happy and en- 
thusiastic, how could we stay angry with 
her for the scratched up furniture or brok- 
en china? 


Her enthusiasm included everything and 
everybody. She lacked caution. There 
were occasions she rarely escaped serious 
injury for she would dash up to any stray 
animal with complete faith he would 
greet her with equal delight. Sometimes 
I snatched her from obvious destruction, 
and sometimes she made a friend. It was 
hard to resist her. 


She adored children. She taught one 
child to forget his fear of cats by playing a 
fast game of chase the ball with him. She 
was an excellent teacher of gentle hand- 
ling. Ifa child hurt her, she trembled but 
never bit; and they were quick to return 
this gentleness in their handling of her. 


When we moved to Oklahoma, Windy’s 
illness began to give her discomfort but 
she continued making friends and was 
soon beloved by all who knew her. 


When Windy died, she left a terrible 
empty place we will never try to fill with 
another pet. As time has passed, the 
happy memories crowd in—her funny, 
endearing ways, the happy moments with 
her, and the knowledge of the many who 
were affected by her life and share our loss. 
And gradually our sadness has been more 
and more tempered with our gratitude— 
that during her short life, Windy was a 
part of our family. 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 


think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in.. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
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Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 


Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


WHEN: 
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About 


By Lois Aransky (12) 


HERE are about thirteen million dogs in the United States. 

Four million of these dogs are purebreds and belong to 

109 different breeds. There are about 225 well-defined breeds 
of dogs in the world. 

A purebred dog has both parents of the same breed. For 
example, a purebred airdale’s sire and dame are both of the 
same breed, which is airdale. 

The recognized breeds of dogs are divided into five groups: 
sporting dogs, hound dogs, working dogs, toy dogs, and non- 
sporting dogs. 

The body structure of today’s dog is still much like that of 
his ancestors, in spite of their differences in size, color, and the 
length of their coats. All dogs from the largest St. Bernard to 
the smallest Chihuahua have the same number of bones in their 


bodies. 
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By Peggy Ann Black 


I HAVE a cat named Fuzzy. He likes to play with people 
when he sees a string and other objects. He likes to sleep. 
When he is hungry, he climbs the screen. When he is mad, 
he hollers like a tiger. 

He has green eyes. He has white fur under his chin and 
white fur under his stomach. He has white feet. He is sort of 
blackish with brown. I let him in the house sometimes at night 
and when I let him in he goes to the kitchen because he thinks 
he is going to eat. When I bathe him, he hollers and scratches. 

When I swing with him, he wants out. When I took him 
to the Pet Show, he was afraid. When I pick him up, he meows 
all the time. He plays with my other cat. He runs off when 
he sees strange people. He likes to go under our weeping willow. 
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July, 1960 


“THERE ARE TWO OF US 
SITTING BY A TREE - 
FOLLOW THE DOTS 

AND YOU WILL SEE 
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Pen-Pals Unlimited § 
TTENTION! All vacationing junior high and high 


schoolers! Animals Pen-Pal Club has members of many 
countries between the ages of twelve to eighteen who are 
anxious to write to you in English or in their own language. 
This summer extend your circle of friends to include at least 
one boy or girl, one young man or young woman from another 
country. This can be a practical application of your recent 
language studies. Perhaps in the near future you may even 
exchange visits instead of letters. Geographical knowledge of 
this world is very important in this jet age. The time barrier 
has been surmounted. Let us surmount the language barrier. 
Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 
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Progress Report on: 


Project Braille 


LOWLY bur surely, we are reaching 

the half way mark toward this year’s 
goal. The total thus far collected repre- 
sents the kindness and good wishes of our 
benefactors from all walks of life. To 
these people we say thank you again. 

Since 90° of all knowledge normally 
comes through the eyes, it behooves each 
and every one of us who possesses that 
spark of love for animals and their fellow 
men, to enable the children and adults 
who are “unseeing” to become acquainted 
with animal life by “reading” through the 
medium of braille ODA’s the true experi- 
ences illustrating kindness, toleration and 
compassion. 

Watch the expression of joy as a 
young blind boy, eagerly interested in the 
wonders of the world about him, 
reads with his curious fingertips. The 
young blind people have great potentiality. 
They are sensitive, and many are intellec- 
tually gifted far beyond their years. 


Bring to them the message of Kindness 
and Compassion. Help them to find their 
place in the sun. 


Send your dollars to Project 
Braille — 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts, TODAY 
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Out of the Past 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Vol. 1 Boston, April 6, 1869 No. 11 


In the Way 


MOTHER was preparing some 

flour to bake into bread, left it for 
a few moments, when little Mary—with 
childish curiosity to see what it was—took 
hold of the dish, which fell to the floor 
spilling the contents. The mother struck 
the child a severe blow, saying with anger, 
that she was always in the way! 

Two weeks after, little Mary sickened 
and died. On her death bed while deli- 
rious she asked her mother if there would 
be room for her among the angels. “I was 
always in your way, mother; you had no 
room for little Mary! And will I be in 
the angels’ way? Will there be no room 
for me?” The broken-hearted mother 
then felt that no sacrifice could have been 
too great could she have saved her child. 


Vol. 1 Boston, Nov. 3, 1868 No. 6 


Beautiful Idea 


WAY among the Alleghanies there 

is a spring, so small that a single ox 
could drain it dry on a summer day. It 
steals its unobstrusive way among the bills 
till it spreads out in the beautiful Ohio. 
Thence it stretches away a thousand miles, 
leaving on its banks more than a thousand 
villages and cities, and bearing on its bos- 
om more than a half a thousand steam 
boats. Then joining the Mississippi, it 
stretches away some twelve hundred miles 
more, till it falls into the great emblem of 
eternity. It is one of the great tributaries 
of the ocean, which, obedient only to God, 
shall roll and roar until the angel, with 
one foot on the sea and the other on the 
land, shall lift up his hand to heaven and 
swear that time shall be no longer. So 
with moral influence. It is the rill, the 
rivulet, the ocean, boundless and fathom- 
less as eternity. 


HIS column is celebrating its 1st 

birthday. The first Readers on Re- 
view column appeared in the July 1959 
issue of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. If 
any of our faithful readers wish to write 
in their comments and also any pictures 
and short stories concerning their pets for 
this column, please address such letters to: 
ANIMALS, c/o Albert C. Governor, 
Asst. Editor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


15, Mass. 


NTRODUCING Gaily Reese, a West 
Highland white terrier owned by Mrs. 
Julia Reese of Connecticut. He is a sweet 
little guy but he had had cataracts ever 
since Mrs. Reese has had him. Gaily is 
now 8 and almost completely blind. He 
gets around the house pretty well, how- 
ever, but outside he has to be accompanied 
by his mistress for his daily constitutional. 


MUDGIE and Toby are pals. They 

are really inseparable. You can tell 
Smudgie by the nose. —Sent in by Miss 
Carolyn E. Sarer, Connecticut. 


“A camel is a greyhound who was de- 
signed by a committee.” —TYPE TALKS 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American IIumane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN..... ASSORTED..... 
No. of packages .............. 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . - looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 


Write for Free Sample Issue— 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVENTURE 


IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June 19th - July 16th 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
short courses 
nature field work 


graduate credits 


science enrichment 
FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annua 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 = Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 

J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 

Local—Suburban—Distant 
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SPECIAL 


$3.50 


(regularly $4.00) 


WAKE UP! 


The Stoneham Independent 


Lower the cost of giving 
e Benefit Yourself 


e Your Home 
e Your School 
e Your Library 


e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 


inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! 


Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of 


I enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


YOUR NAME 


0 «Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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OFFER 
(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


